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which it would cost say a thousand days' average
labour to reproduce, exchange on the market
of the world on an equality with silver bullion
which it would take but seven hundred and fifty
days' average labour to reproduce. As well
might an enactment be made that ten yards of
cotton should be always equal in value to ten yards
of the finest Brussels lace all the world over.
Neither is it possible to ha^ve two standards of value
in the same country. Gold and silver being practi-
cally the only two precious metals, one or the other,
uncoined, must be a commodity in relation to its
fellow, both, of course, owing their-value to the fact
that they are socially useful, and tliat it requires
human labour to produce them. When so produced,
they represent a concrete embodiment of social
human labour in which other embodiments of useful
social human labour are estimated or priced. But
inasmuch as they vary in value with reference to
one another in proportion to their cost of produc-
tion (or fluctuate with the supply at any given
moment), they cannot both be general standards of
value at the same time. This has been pointed
out by every economist who has ever written.
Furthermore, there is little evidence that Europe
needs more currency, in view of the great economy
in the use of the precious metals which has
been introduced of late years by the use of bills,
cheques, the establishment of clearing-houses, etc.
An increase of currency beyond what is needed to
facilitate the circulation of commodities is simply
useless ; and if a universal rise of prices is to be
brought about, it has been vehemently urged that